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ABSTRACT 

Informed observers, from th^ political right to the 
left, b^^lieve that citizen education requires reform. While its 
effects on public ' '.fe may be unclear, democratic tneory insists that 
education is required as a condition of democracy itself. Most often, 
students are given information about the founding of the government, 
its structure, and due process of law. Reformers advocate instructicn 
concentrated on moral reasoning, public controversy, global 
interdependence, and cultural pluralism. Student participation in 
community service, political action, and school governance have also 
been proposed. Both mainstream and reform programs have failed 
because (1) citizen education receives low priority, (2) the 
curriculum offers inadequate attention to issues central to 
democratic citizenship, and (3) reform plans have not included 
teachers in the planning process. This analysis addresses the central 
issues neglected in both traditional and reform programs. Three 
orientations of citizenship education are discussed: cultural 
induction, emancipation, and the hidden curriculum of cynical 
realism. Thoughtful citizens need help dealing with the following 
issues: pluralism, distributive justice, individual interests and 
collective responsibility, and meaningful participation. Direct 
experience is necessary to motivate students and maximize retention 
and transfer, and participation is also a valuable source of 
citizenship knowledge. Reform initiatives should include teachers and 
must address those fundamental issues of modern U.S. citizenship thau 
are neglected in educational programs. Education Tiust rely on direct 
student experience and concentrate on issues such as pluralism, 
distributive justice, and meaningful participation. (GEA) 
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I What is the "problem" of citizenship education in the US? 



Informed observers, frcci the political ri^t to the left, think citizen 
education needs reform, but \*y all the fuss? Fran a functicmlist 
perspective, and in spite of disappointment with the civic 
understanding and participation displayed by youth and adults, the US 
system of democratic governance worics reroaricabiy well. Institutions 
carry on with their woric, citizens generally pay taxes, obey the laws; 
political leadership changes without violence or social instability, 
and ocnpared to other nations, due process of law and civil liberties 
are respected. Hiis ijs not to eiidorse all outccroes of the political- 
eooncmic system* Public life is scarred by indignities and injustices, 
particularly the oppression of minorities and the poor, destruction of 
the natural environinent, drug dependency, criioe, and public officials 
\*o violate the pwblic trust. Whether such problems can be attributed 
to deficiencies in citizen education , however, and \Aiether their 
solxxtion rests with iirproved citizen education in schools , is an open 
question. 

The actual effects of citizen education on public life may be unclear, 
but democratic theory insists that education in a certain vein is 
regiiired as a condition of democracy itself. Democracy ^^ggi^^^ a 
citizenry ocraodtted to liberty, equality and the camxxi good, with an 
understanding that the state exists to secure individual ri^Aa aixi 
collective well-being, that governments mast be rtm throu^ consent and 
participation, and that the advancement of these purposes requires 
broad access to information relevant to public affairs. Evidence from 
a variety of sources, hcwever, indicates that large numbers of citizens 
lack the inplied conmitments, understandings, and skills. If, by 
definition, democracy demands a citizenry educated along these lix^, 
then shortcomings an these matters justify efforts to inprove citizen 
education. 

The prevailing approach has been to give stiadents information about the 
founding of the US government, the structure of the Federal system, 
checks and balances on the authority of tne state, procedures to 
maximize ccaisent of the governed and due process of law. Reformers 
advocate instruction concentrated more on moral reasoning, public 
contrxTTersy, the' legal system, economics, global interdependence, 
cultural pluralism. Increased student participation in community 
service, political action and school governance have also been proposed 
and tried. 

Both mainstream a>d reform programs have failed, for three main 
reasons. (1) Oxtpared to other goads of education, in practice we 
refuse to place citizen education as a hic^ priority. (2) Ihe 
curriculxmi offers inadequate attention to issues central to democratic 
citizenship in a mass, modem society, and it denies students the 



opportunity to cxaifront these issues throu^ esqjerienoe. (3) Finally, 
even those reforms that have addressed these issues have been iitpotent, 
because they have issued proncunoements, programs, and texts without 
developing o^niership among those \iho must shoulder the major 
educational responsibility - the v^achers. 

Ihe prcbleoos are interrelated, and each is critical, but this analysis 
addrftsses only the second: central issues neglected in both traditional 
and reform progr a ms. The point is not to prescribe a new curriculxmi, 
but to identify issues whose neglect in the teaching of history, 
civics, social studies and social science has often rendered 
citizensh^ education a hollcw enterprise. Uhles3 new curricula grow 
cut of anedysis of issues such as those below, we will continue to miss 
the mark. 



n General Orientations 

An assumed consensus about the requirements of deonocra1:ic citizenship 
actually harbors three conflicting orientations. Often they are not 
articulated precisely in this language and they may be taix^t in 
occibination. But since they represent persisting contradictions, they 
should be debated as we set the more specific values, knowledge and 
slcills to be tau^t. 

A. cultural Induction . The enphasis here is to establish a 
bond between the student and the doninant political culture, that is, 
to develop an informed sense of the legitimacy of democratic 
institutions, knowledge of how the system works, and the oonsnitment and 
the skills to participate within existing channels. Induction 
(socialization) can be pursued thrcu^ indoctrination, but also throu^ 
reflective study. Ihis is the orientation traditionally represented in 
civics texts and in proposals from governing elites. 

B. Emancipation . Biis position seeks to develop a sufficiently 
critical awareness of society so that ff'nidents make informed choices 
about the extent to ^lAiich they subscribe to culturally dominant norms 
and institutions. Ultimately, to question the validity of existing 
institutions and to build individual and collective enpowerment is more 
inportant than functioning successfully within current structures. 
This orientation has been advocated as a radical, minority position, 
bit it also has credence among advocates of critical thinking in civic 
education. 

C. The Hidden Curriculxmi of Cynic a'* !tealism . Too heretical to 
advocate eoqplicitly, this orientation is taught iiipliciU.y, largely 
throu^ off-hand comments of teachers and other adults. The message is 
that democratic institrutions are designed to serve laudable ideals of 
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liber^, equadity and human dignity, for reascais such as human greed, 
incxxtpeterce, fcureaucxatic rigidity, eooncBdc structures, the ideals 
are oonsistently violated. Realizing that average citizens are not 
liJcely to make significant progress toward fulfilling the ideals, 
citizens must acc^^t with resignation an imperfect systeaai. 

Whether we teaoi the Oonstituticai, the electorad process, or policies 
for reducing poverty, one or more of these orientations is likely to be 
convreyed. Can democratic citizenship be well-served by continuing to 
teach contradictory perspectives? Which orientation is most likely to 
enhance democratic citizensship? If there is seme value in each, how 
mic^t they be cocibLied without serious ccntradiction? If we arMr^g 
these orientations e5?)licitly, we mi^t reduce the confusion that 
repels student interest in citizenship. 



m Substantive Issues in the Teaching of Citizenship 

Ihe debatB on general orientations should be grtxmded in analysis of 
the nature of oontaiporary citizenship. Due to advanced techix>logy, 
the concentration of eccnonic power, and cultural pluralism, the tasks 
of citizenship have changed substantially froa those implied by the 
image of the Greek polls or New England town meeting. Unfortunately, 
however, knowledge of citizenship, in contrast to subjects such as 
history or physics, has not been accumulated into an intellectual 
discipline with a well-defined knowledge base. Political piiilosophy, 
history, social science and other fields contribute ijtportantly to our 
imderstanding of citizenship, but we knew relatively little about the 
practice of citizenship in diverse modem contexts. Ihe thou^tful 
citizen needs help in dealing with the following persistent issues. 

A. Pluralism 

Maintaining a functioning oo«trai?nity and working tr ^urd the public good 
has been ccntplicated enormously by the increasing -^versity among 
citizens. Ihe white Anglo*-Saxon tradition that has dominated so much 
of the public culture faces an escalating host of alternatives from 
diverse European peoples and from Hispanic, Asian, African, and Middle- 
Eastern cultures. Inportant differences in socio^-econonic status, age, 
gender, and family structure add further dimensions to the challenge of 
pluralism. 

Lip-service to the principle of tolerance is not sufficient for dealing 
with three basic problems. First, a philosophical-ethicad problem: If 
all people are to be treated with equal respect, whose values should 
prevail in cases of confix :±7 A strong case can be made against 
ethical relativism, but how to establish the values that ou^t to 
prevail in particular situations remains problematic. Second, a human 



relations problem: Htw to develop in students errpathy or respec± for 
grot^ perc&ived as fundainentally different, the students have 
either no personal contact or negative personal e}5)erienoes vdth 
nenibers of the out-groi?)? Ihird, a social-political problem: What 
particular traditions and histories shouJd ocnprise the foundation for 
cultural cohesion or bonding to the body politic, and how much 
differentiation is appropriate? In spite of recent efforts to develop 
a strong national "core" curriculxm of us History, for exanple, it is 
likely that different groqps of students (e.g. poor people of color vs 
affluent ^tes) would need different forms of citizenship education to 
participate productively in public life. 

B. Distributive Jlistice. 

Who gets v*iat, vAien, hew and v4iy, or the "authoritative allocation of 
valines" is the basis of politics, government, and the state, issues of 
civic life therdjy arise primarily fecm conflicts over the distribution 
of goods, services, power and oppca±unities. Distributive justice 
toudifis many needs, but most obvious is irat^ial well-being: food, 
shelter, health care, safety. In an econcany v*iere these d^)end largely 
vpan personal income, the distribution of income then becomes 
paramount, and as income itself d^yends vpan other opportunities (e.g. 
child care, formal education, and eacrplqyment) , the distribution of 
these services constitutes, in large measure, the coanmon good. 

If citizens are to make informed judgments about individual ani groqp 
welfare, they must study how political, eoancmic, social, and ethical 
systems allocate material resources, cultural opportunities and power. 
Ihe subject is treated only si?)erficially in histxay, civics and 
economics courses, and lasually the esdsting economic-political system 
is portrayed uncritically as the most desirable. But citizens across 
the range of economic grccps continuously raise issues of distributive 
justice, unless we stu^ more carefully the nature and fairness of 
existing patterns, and possible alternatives for addressing inequities, 
we will continue to neglect a fundamental civic issue. 

C. Individual Interests and Collective Responsibility. 

Is the main goal of democracy to create a society of autoncmous 
individuals each pursuing self-interest v*io observe rules of fairness 
so as not to infringe on the self-interests of others? Does democracy 
also entail collective responsibility beyond avoidance of trespass i^wn 
others; for exaitple, to forego certain individual interests in order to 
care for others and for the planet? The tension between individucd 
freedom and collective respcaisibility has bean studied in depth, 
althou^ it is rarely considered in schools. Vlhat is relatively new in 
modem, culturally pluralistic societies, is citizen membership in 
ittultiple collectives (family, diurdi, ethnic groip; worlq)lace, city. 



state, nation, world) whose activities, goaTs and responsibilities 
cannot all be pursued by the individual citizen. In balancing 
individual interests with the c m au. tt t good, hov are the prinazy arenas 
of collective resfponsibility to be defined, especially yAvsn they may 
involve conflicting loyalties and when the dynamics of international 
interdependence increasingly suggest the need to ground collective 
identity in a global comunity? 

D. Meaningful Participation. 

Ihe textbodc version of democratic citizenship holds out the prxanise of 
citizens influencing govemoent through a r^resentative sfystem, with 
the ri^t to elect leaders, to petition the government, to participate 
in lobbying, protest, ard canpaign activities. Why does the vast 
aajoid'ty of citizens consistently refuse to participa.je regularly in 
any of these activities? The size of most political jvtrisdicticns, 
the maze of bureaucracy, the technicalities of modem issues, and the 
lade of leisure time to participate - especially for the poor - make 
oorprehension and participation difficult. What, if any, are the tasks 
of citizenship beyond keying informed of the news and voting, are! can 
these bring any meaningful sense of eaapowerment to citizf^s? 

Ihere are no easy answers, but it may be helpful to distinguish between 
citizen participation at two Ic/els. Through "societal" participation, 
we influence larger instituticsns by affilia\:tng with interest groups 
v4io muster e3q5ertise and resources to deal with distant bureaucracies 
and centralized pcwer. Personal efficacy ijsre is e3q)erienoed only 
Indirectly thrcwgh the knowledge that one makes a contribution to an 
abstract collective effort. A second level of participation is 
involvanent in local face-to-faoe gxxjopB such as neighborhoods, 
churches, schools, voluntary associations, and in seme cases, local 
units of government. Self-governance in these "ccnmttffal" contexts 
appro>dmates more closely the town meeting form of direct democracy. 
The point is not to choose one form over another, but to recognize that 
the textbook image of democratic participation has little credence and 
to study the possibilities of new, more meaningful e)q>ressions of 
consent of the governed. 



IV Learning Citizenship Through Practice 

Disciplined study of the issues above is badly needed, but, this must 
be informed by efforts to practice citizenship. Direct experience is 
necessary to motivate students and to maximize retention and transfer, 
but participation is edso a valuable source of knowledge of the subject 
itself. As indicated above, we have little authoritative knowledge on 
hew to participate productively in self-governance, dispute resolution, 
and the formation of jxiMic policy. Thus, we need the eaqjerience of 



students and others as "cxsntent" for stucJ^r. Citizenship should becxxne 
a laboratory subject v4iere mastery is built in part throu^ fontal 
study of previcxasly acxajmulated knowledge, but also throu^ reflection 
Mpan one's interaction with the real "materials" (issues, people, 
situations) of civic life. 

Successful programs have been developed for many citizenship tasks. 
Cariraunity service programs offer opportunities to assist others in 
nursing hocaes, hospit-als, day care centers, schools, and other service 
agencies. Mode trials, the model Uhited Nations, and other 
simulations, provide training in dispute resolution, political 
ociiprcinise, oonplex decision-making. Systems for student government 
>Mc4i give studeits real opportunity to exercise power in conjunction 
with faculty and the school administration offer legislative, 
executive, and judicial esqperienoe, ooa?>led with public responsibility 
for collective decisions. Finally, student involvement in political 
canpaigns and social advocacy in the connunity beyond the school 
nurture skills of adult Interaction and coping with the satisfactions 
and ficustrations working toward the public good. To succeed in these 
activities, studtents itaist often gain substantial knowledge about 
specific issues aixi institutions, they must ocranunicate effectively 
orally and in writing, and they must accept personal responsibility for 
their actions. 

The feasibility and success of these programs has been documented. 
They have eitpcwered and educated students at minimal cost and without 
major negative consequences, ihe concerns of many that such progr a ms 
detract frcm education for basic skills and that they entail 
Insurmcwntable logistical obstacles have been addressed, but few 
schools have adopted them. Ihe persuasive rationale for these prx^grams 
and their success lead one to conclvde that the schools' r^JLuctanoe is 
probably grounded in a more fundamental objection to education for 
active citizenship. Of course, e)5)eriential learning alone is not the 
answer, tut without such opportunities, other efforts to revive civic 
learning will at best waste the time of students and teachers; at worst 
they \rLll increase cynicism and disinterest in public life. 



V Oanclusion 

This analysis began with the claim that citizenship education in 
sdiools has failed to enpcwer most of las to participate productively in 
civic life and that reforms sucii as newly required civics courses or 
standardized exams on the Oonstitution offer no solution. Instead, 
substantial rethinking of the enterprise is needed, beginnix^ with the 
identification of fundamental issues of citizenship in the modem 
Uhited states but neglected in educational programs. Wfe need more 
e)^licit deliberaticai of ccnipeting general orientations: cultural 
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induction, emancipation, and cynical realism. Whatever content may be 
inclvded in the curriculum, we must concentrate nore on the central 
issues of pluralism, distributive justice, individual interests and 
collective responsibility, and meaaL^gful participation. Finally, the 
study of citizenship mist rely significantly i^pon laboratory ei^jerience 
and direct practice. This position statement builds on previous work 
in the field, but it is only a beginning. It will lead to ijmproved 
practice only if teachers receive siqpport to struggle with these issues 
and to generate cxinmitinBnt to pr o gr a ms that they devise. 
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